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Professor  Fawcett  has  served  the  best  interests  of 

society  by  exposing,  in  his  recent  publication,  the 

fallacies  that  underlie  certain  socialistic  theories  which 

are  being  pressed  on  public  attention  as  remedies  for 

many  existing  evils.    The  Professor  says  : — 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  State  would  be  a  gainer  if  the 
land  were  purchased  and  paid  for  in  terminable  annuities.  The 
State  would,  of  course,  gain  if  it  were  decreed  that  the  owners  of 
the  land  should  receive  annuities  equivalent  to  the  existing  rents 
for  a  limited  number  of  years.  The  gain  would  be  precisely  the 
same  if  fund-holders,  instead  of  having  the  perpetual  annuity  they 
now  enjoy,  should  only  be  paid  interest  for  a  limited  period.  The 
injustice  would  not  be  less  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other. 
Nothing,  in  our  opinion,  can  be  more  unjust  than  for  the  State 
to  take  possession  of  the  land  without  paying  the  full  market  price 
to  its  owners." 

The  writer  proceeds  to  show  that  a  resumption  of 
the  land,  even  with  full  compensation  to  the  owners, 
would  be  very  objectionable,  and  prove  incalculably 
mischievous. 

When  the  State,"  he  says,  "  has  become  the  possessor  of  all 
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the  land,  what  is  going  to  be  done  with  it  ?  What  principles  are 
to  regulate  the  rents  to  be  charged  ?  If  the  rent  charged  is  to  be 
determined  by  the  competition  of  the  open  market,  in  what  respect 
would  a  cultivator  be  better  off  if  he  paid  a  competition  rent  to  the 
State  instead  of  to  a  private  individual  ?  And  if  the  market  price 
is  not  to  be  charged,  who  is  to  bear  the  loss  ?  From  what  fund 
is  the  deficiency  to  be  made  good  ?  There  is  only  one  answer  to 
this  question — it  must  be  made  good  from  the  general  taxation  of 
the  country,  and  increased  taxation  means  still  more  taken  from 
the  hard-won  wages  of  the  people." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  writer  goes  on  to  state : — 

If  the  Government  owned  the  land,  and  once  began  letting  it 
on  any  other  terms  than  those  which  regulate  the  transactions  of 
ordinary  commercial  life,  there  would  be  opened  indefinite  oppor- 
tunities for  State  patronage  and  favouritism,  and  the  demoralising 
corruption  that  would  ensue  would  be  more  far-reaching  and  more 
baneful  in  its  consequences  than  even  the  pecuniary  loss  which  the 
scheme  would  involve." 

Then,  referring  to  the  late  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill's  theory 

on  the  right  of  the  State  to  what  he  called  the  %mearned 

incre7nent^  that  is,  the  additional  value  of  land  resulting 

from  the  general  progress  of  the  nation,  Mr.  Fawcett 

declares  that  such  right  can  be  defended  neither  on 

grounds  of  justice  nor  of  expediency,  and  he  supports 

this  proposition  in  the  following  terms  : — 

If  the  State  appropriated  this  imearned  increment,  would  it 
not  be  bound  to  give  compensation  if  the  land  became  depreciated 
through  no  fault  of  the  owner,  but  in  consequence  of  a  change  in 
the  general  circumstances  of  the  country  ?  If  the  State  in  prosper- 
ous times  appropriates  an  increase  in  value,  and  if  in  adverse 
times  the  falling  off  in  the  value  has  to  be  borne  by  the  owner, 
land  would  at  once  have  a  disability  attached  to  it,  which  belongs 
to  no  other  property.  If  we  purchase  a  house,  a  manufactory,  or 
a  ship,  we  take  the  purchase  with  its  risks  of  loss  and  chances  of 
gain ;  and  why  with  regard  to  land,  and  to  land  alone,  should  a 
purchaser  have  all  the  risks  of  loss  and  none  of  the  chances  of  gain  ? 
If  we  associate  with  the  ownership  of  land,  any  disability  or  dis- 
advantage which  does  not  belong  to  other  kind  of  property,  a 
direct  discouragement  is  offered  to  the  investment  of  capital  in 
the  improvement  of  the  soil." 

No  words  could  perhaps  more  clearly  place  before 
the  reader  the  real  issues  of  the  questions  which  are 
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involved  in  the  theories  referred  to,  or  more  forcibly 
demonstrate  the  mischievous  results  which  would 
ensue,  if  those  theories  were  reduced  to  practice. 
Society  is,  therefore,  under  deep  obligation  to  Mr. 
Fawcett  for  his  powerful  denunciation  of  schemes 
which  become  particularly  dangerous  when  they  are 
expressed  in  attractive  language  and  addressed  to  men 
who  are  unprepared  with  the  information  and  oppor- 
tunitie's  needed  for  correctly  apprehending  their  scope 
and  consequences. 

There  are,  however,  two  short  passages  in  the 
paper  to  which  exception  might  justly  be  taken,  inas- 
much as  the  arguments  used  for  supporting  the  propo- 
sitions they  contain,  are  entirely  at  variance  with  the 
principles  on  which  the  remainder  of  the  paper  is 
based.  In  those  two  instances  the  want  of  actual  data 
seems  to  have  led  the  writer  to  use  purely  speculative 
methods  for  arriving  at  what  has  all  the  appearance  of 
predetermined  conclusions.  Thus,  after  expressing  the 
belief  that  "  too  much  importance,  can  scarcely  be  attri- 
buted to  the  economic  advantages  which  result  from 
associating  the  ownership  with  the  cultivation  of  the 
land,  on  account  of  the  industrial  stimulus  which  is 
given  by  the  feeling  of  ownership,"  he  supports,  upon 
a  contrary  opinion,  an  abstract  proposition  on  the 
inexpediency  of  a  Government  disposing  entirely  of 
its  rights  in  the  land  in  a  new  country,  implying 
thereby  that  a  curtailed  or  partial  ownership  would 
give  the  same  stimulus  to  industry  as  would  result  from 
the  feeling  of  complete  ownership. 

If  in  Australia,"  says  Mr.  Fawcett,  "  the  land  had  been  sold 
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with  the  condition  that  one-tenth  or  even  one-twentieth  of  its 
annual  value  should  be  paid  in  the  form  of  a  land  tax,  no  dis- 
couragement would  have  been  offered  to  enterprise,  and  the  revenue 
which  might  be  yielded  as  the  country  advanced  in  population  and 
wealth,  would  be  a  valuable  national  resource." 

There  is  a  striking  inconsistency  in  attaching  the 
greatest  importance  to  the  feehng  of  ownership,  on 
account  of  the  industrial  stimulus  it  creates,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  in  asserting  that  an  impaired  ownership 
would  offer  no  discouragement  to  enterprise.  The 
impracticability  of  the  proposition,  however,  becomes 
evident  as  soon  as  its  application  is  seriously  considered. 
How  is  the  annual  value  of  the  land  to  be  ascertained  ? 
The  magnitude  and  minuteness  of  the  operations 
which  would  be  needed,  will  at  once  appear  when  it  is 
remembered  that  in  a  vast  country  like  Australia,  the 
land  may  be  subdivided  into  many  millions  of  plots 
greatly  differing  in  their  annual  value.  To  those  who 
have  attempted  to  estimate  such  value,  even  approxi- 
mately, it  is  known  that  two  contiguous  fields  often 
vary  considerably  in  their  degree  of  fertility ;  that  the 
produce  of  the  same  field  may  likewise  vary  con- 
siderably from  one  year  to  another,  according  to  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  season,  the  judgment  exercised  by 
the  cultivator,  and  the  means  at  his  command  for  im- 
proving the  soil.  Moreover,  the  price  of  the  produce, 
which  is  to  regulate  the  annual  value,  fluctuates  accord- 
ing to  the  general  circumstances,  not  only  of  the  country 
where  it  is  raised,  but  of  the  various  other  countries 
where  it  is  consumed,  and  also  of  those  where  a  simiilar 
article  is  grown.  The  market  prices  are,  in  fact,  con- 
stantly fluctuating,  and  are  very  materially  affected  by 
circumstances  which  it  is  often  quite  impossible  to 
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foresee:  by  wars  and  by  rumours  of  war.  In  short, 
the  task  of  ascertaining  the  annual  value  of  any  extent 
of  country  is  simply  an  impracticable  task,  which  has 
been  accomplished  in  no  part  of  the  world,  and  the 
attempt  to  fulfil  which,  judging  from  our  experience  in 
India,  must  lead  to  the  most  erroneous  conclusions 
and  the  most  mischievous  results  imaginable. 

Our  experience  in  India  has  been  derived  from 
attempts  made  almost  unceasingly  during  a  whole 
century.  Methods  have  been  devised,  which  consist 
in  examining  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  climate  ; 
the  cost  of  cultivation  and  the  facilities  for  irrigation, 
the  proximity  of  highways  and  markets,  and  the 
quantity  and  current  value  of  the  annual  produce. 
And  the  results  obtained  have,  as  a  rule,  been  so 
obviously  erroneous  that  the  tax,  purporting  to  repre- 
sent a  portion  of  the  annual  value,  had,  after  all,  to  be 
settled  upon  entirely  different  considerations,  among 
which  the  effect  of  the  previously  existing  rate  of  tax, 
the  apparent  circumstances  of  the  owner,  and  oral 
information  tendered  by  underlings  of  the  Settlement 
Department  generally  held  an  important  place.  The 
impossibility  of  a  correct  valuation  is  recorded  in 
many  official  documents,  and  notably  in  a  minute  of 
Lord  William  Bentinck  s,  in  which  he  states,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  report  of  a  settlement  officer  in  1833  : — 

This  gentleman  took  the  greatest  possible  pains  to  introduce 
a  system  of  minute  inquiry  into  produce ;  he  pointed  out  every 
possible  mode  of  ascertaining  the  requisite  information,  and  even 
suggested  that  experiments  should  be  made  by  European  officers 
themselves,  collecting  diiferent  kinds  of  produce,  varying  in 
quality,  and  appraising  the  value  by  ascertaining  the  market  price 
after  deducting  all  expenses.  From  the  above  extract  it  will  be 
seen  how  entirely  his  expectation  has  been  disappointed.  To 
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ascertain  profits  or,  in  other  words,  to  convert  gross  into  net  pro- 
duce, seems  to  be  decidedly  impracticable." 

That  such  impracticability  still  exists  may  be  seen 

from  the  reports  of  the  District  Officers  consulted  last 

summer  on  the  provisions  of  the  Bengal  Tenancy  Bill, 

a  clause  in  which  requires  the  preparation  of  tables 

showing  the  rates  of  rent  prevailing  in  each  district ; 

land  the  great  danger  of  an  erroneous  estimate  in  such 

matters  has  been  shown  by  the  deplorable  effects  which 

the  last  settlement  in  the  Bombay  Presidency  produced 

•on  the  country  and  its  agricultural  population.  The 

over-valuation  on  which  that  settlement  was  based 

was  so  excessive  that,  within  three  or  four  years,  a 

considerable  number  of  cultivators,  who  had  previously 

been  in  a  prosperous  condition  were  ruined,  their  farms 

were  abandoned,  a  large  amount  of  agricultural  capital 

was  irretrievably  destroyed,  and,  in  spite  of  extreme 

severity  in  the  collections,  increasing  difficulty  was 

experienced  in  the  recovery  of  the  revenue.  The 

collectors'  reports,  from  the  districts  where  the  revised 

assessments  were  enforced  about  the  year  1870,  show 

that,  within  two  or  three  years,  some  thousands  of 

farms  had  to  be  attached  for  arrears  of  revenue,  and  a 

Minute  of  the   Government   of  Bombay,  on  the 

Sholapore  collector's  report  for  1872-73,  contains  the 

following  significant  remark  : — 

**  The  Government  has  read  with  much  concern  the  opinion 
expressed  by  the  collector  as  to  the  undue  pressure  of  the  revised 
rates,  in  consequence  of  which  a  large  quantity  of  land  has  been 
put  up  for  sale  in  default  of  revenue,  much  of  which  found  no 
purchasers." 

Errors  of  the  kind  are  extremely  difficult  to  rectify  ; 
a  rectification  implies  in  such  matters  an  admission  of 
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incompetency,  and,  in  the  instance  under  review,  the 
Government  who  sanctioned  and  maintained  the 
excessive  assessments  without  due  inquiry,  and  in  spite 
of  warnings  received  from  its  own  officers,  was 
doubtless  more  culpable  even  than  the  survey  officers 
who  made  the  erroneous  settlements,  under  a  strong 
pressure,  it  is  said,  for  an  increase  in  the  revenue 
demand.  At  all  events,  evictions  under  those  settle- 
ments were  allowed  to  continue  for  years,  and  the 
quantity  of  arable  land  thrown  out  of  cultivation  was 
returned  for  the  year  1877-78,  at  2,238,272  acres  in  the 
surveyed  districts  alone  of  the  Bombay  Presidency. 

The  following  dates  will  show  with  what  frightful 
rapidity  effect  followed  upon  cause,  and  in  how  short  a 
period  a  prosperous  peasantry  and  a  flourishing  agri- 
cultural district  were  converted  into  a  starving  popula- 
tion and  a  number  of  abandoned  farms  and  ruined 
homesteads. 

On  the  26th  of  July,  1864,  the  Government  of 

Bombay  wrote  : — 

"There  never  was  a  time  in  the  known  history  of  Western 
India  when  land  suitable  for  the  growth  of  grain  was  in  greater 
demand.  It  may  be  said  with  almost  literal  truth  that  not  a 
thousand  acres  of  land  which  had  been  cultivated  within  the 
memory  of  man  are  now  to  be  found  uncultivated  in  the  Deccan 
and  the  Koukan." 

About  the  year  1870  the  new  assessments  were 
enforced,  and  the  evictions  for  revenue  soon  assumed 
alarming  proportions,  as  shown  in  the  Government 
minute,  of  which  an  extract  has  been  given  in  a  pre- 
ceding page. 

In  1874  the  desperate  condition  of  the  cultivators 
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led  to  serious  disturbances,  requiring  the  employment 
of  a  military  force  for  their  suppression,  and  Sir  Auck- 
land Colvin,  who  was  one  of  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mission appointed  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  those 
disturbances,  reported  as  follows,  after  carefully  review- 
ing the  evidence  obtained  : — 

*' These  considerations  justify  me  in  placing  the  excessive 
enhancements  of  the  recent  settlements  among  the  special  causes 
which  have  combined  to  disturb  the  relations  of  debtor  and  creditor 
in  the  Poona  and  adjoining  districts." 

The  drought  of  1876  and  1877  found  the  agricul- 
tural population  so  impoverished,  and  so  denuded  of 
the  means  of  tiding  over  the  season  of  scarcity,  that, 
notwithstanding  the  millions  of  public  money  which 
were  expended  for  their  relief,  an  appalling  amount  of 
death  ensued,  and  the  bulk  of  the  surviving  cultivators 
has  remained  in  a  chronic  state  of  indebtedness  and 
destitution. 

While  the  facts  reviewed  in  the  foregoing  pages 
conclusively  establish  the  impossibility  of  ascertaining 
the  annual  value  of  land  for  fiscal  purposes,  and  bring 
to  light  the  incalculable  injury  which  an  erroneous 
estimate  might  produce,  Sir  Auckland  Colvin's  Memo- 
randum of  1872  on  the  Land  Settlements  in  the  North- 
western Provinces,  discloses  the  further  great  evil 
which  is  inherent  in  the  very  operations  required  for 
estimating  such  value.  After  exposing  the  dilatory 
nature  of  those  operations,  he  observes  : — 

These  facts  are  significant  to  those  who  know  what  the  settle- 
ment of  a  district  means.  The  value  of  property  depreciated  until 
the  exact  amount  of  the  new  assessment  is  declared,  credit  affected, 
heartburning  and  irritation  between  landlord  and  tenant,  suspicion 
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of  the  intentions  of  the  Government,  a  host  of  official  underlings 
scattered  broadcast  over  the  vexed  villages.  Little  wonder  that  we 
hear  of  the  land  needing  rest  1  " 

Had  Mr.  Fawcett  been  aware  of  the  deplorable 
result  in  India  of  the  very  land  system  which  he  pro- 
poses for  other  countries,  surely  his  proposition  would 
not  have  been  made  without  a  suggestion  as  to  how  a 
similar  result  could  be  avoided  in  Australia  or  else- 
where. But  the  very  object  of  his  system — that  of 
securing  an  increasing  revenue  from  land  as  the  country 
advances  in  wealth — has  also  in  India  been  found  to 
be  unattainable  through  its  instrumentality. 

In  the  period  between  1840  and  1870,  during  which 
settlement  operations  in  the  Deccan  were  stayed,  the 
country  gradually  recovered  from  the  evil  effects  of 
"  the  over-estimate  acted  upon  by  our  early  collectors, 
which  had  drained  the  country  of  its  agricultural 
capital,  and  which  accounts  for  the  poverty  and  distress 
in  which  the  cultivating  classes  were  subsequently 
plunged."    (See  ''Blue-book,''  207  of  1878,  para.  33.) 

In  paragraphs  35  to  72  of  the  same  report  will  be 
found  the  following  sentences  : — 

"  The  assessments  having  been  left  undisturbed  for  thirty  years, 
the  country  gradually  recovered,  and  cultivation  was  extended  until 
all  cultivable  land  was  brought  under  the  plough  : 

"  Population  and  agricultural  capital  of  all  kinds  increased 
steadily,  and  in  1862,  began  a  period  of  extraordinary  prosperity. 

*'The  land  settlements  were  enhanced  between  1869  and  1872, 
the  enhanced  demand  could  scarcely  be  collected : 

"From  3870  to  1874  there  was  a  marked  increase  in  the 
difficulty  of  collecting  the  land  revenue,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
area  of  cultivation  contracted." 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  statement  how 
close  was  the  connection  between  the  erroneous  esti- 
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mate  of  the  annual  value  of  land  and  the  ruin  which  it 
produced  ;  and  how  vain  it  is  to  look  for  increased 
revenue  from  periodically  increasing  assessments. 

The  subsequent  depressed  condition  of  the  Deccan. 
also  shows  how  groundless  is  the  assumption  that  a 
similar    system,    requiring    operations   which  must 
necessarily  be  of  an  inquisitorial  and  arbitrary  nature, 
would  offer  no  discouragement  to  enterprise." 

Moreover,  while  the  proposed  system  is  thus 
calculated  to  defeat  its  own  object,  through  the  very 
means  needed  for  carrying  it  out,  it  entails  the  sacrifice 
of  a  legitimate  and  growing  source  of  revenue,  the 
revenue  derivable  from  the  wealth  which  land,  when 
free  from  uncertain  and  oppressive  burdens,  is  sure 
to  produce,  and  has  produced,  in  all  countries  where 
such  freedom  obtained. 

Having  now  seen  how  the  system  of  a  tax, 
periodically  assessed  on  the  annual  value  of  the  land, 
is  calculated  to  check  the  developmqnt  of  agriculture, 
and  to  produce  evils  of  still  greater  magnitude,  let  us 
hear  what  distinguished  statesmen  and  experienced 
administrators  have  said  in  favour  of  a  more  liberal 
policy.  The  Duke  of  Argyll,  in  a  despatch  dated  the 
22nd  of  May,  1874,  says  at  paragraph  13  : — 

I  observe,  with  much  satisfaction,  that  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
discourages  the  notion  that  whatever  is  gained  by  the  owners  of 
the  land  in  the  shape  of  rent  is  so  much  lost  to  the  State.  The 
best  wealth  of  a  Government  is  to  be  found  in  the  growing  wealth 
of  its  people  ;  and  the  feeling  which  leads  it  to  grudge  all  that 
does  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  its  tax-collector  is  a  short-sighted 
feeling,  and  must  lead,  if  really  followed,  to  a  very  short-sighted 
policy." 
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Lord  Canning,  being  convinced  during  his  Indian 

career  of  the  baneful  effects  of  an  impost  based  on 

the  annual  value  of  the  land,  proposed  a  resumption 

of  the  land-tax  in  provinces  where  it  had  previously 

been  assessed  upon  an  estimate  of  such  value.  The 

following  passage  in  his  Minute  of  1861  indicates  the 

ground  of  his  conviction  : — 

*'  His  Excellency  sees  no  reason  to  doubt  that  so  far  as  the 
measure  might  take  elfect  it  would  be  in  every  way  beneficient.  He 
believes  that  increased  security  of  fixed  property  and  comparative 
freedom  from  the  interference  of  fiscal  officers  would  tend  to  create 
a  class  which,  although  composed  of  various  races  and  creeds, 
will  be  peculiarly  bound  to  the  British  rule  ;  while,  under  proper 
regulations,  the  measure  will  conduce  materially  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  general  revenue  of  the  Empire." 

Sir  William  Muir  had  previously  summed  up  in 

the  following  terms  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the 

proposed  change  of  a  tax  representing  a  percentage 

of  the  annual  value,  into  a  permanently  fixed  revenue 

demand  upon  land  : — 

"  I.  Saving  of  the  expenditure  now  incurred  by  the  periodical 
assessments.  2.  Deliverance  of  the  people  from  the  vexations 
prevalent  at  every  settlement.  3.  Freedom  from  the  tendency  to 
depreciation  of  property  towards  the  close  of  each  temporary 
settlement.  4.  Prosperity  from  increased  incentive  to  improve- 
ments and  expenditure  of  capital.  5.  Greatly  increased  value  of 
landed  property  by  content  and  satisfaction  among  the  people." 

The  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  replying  in  July, 
1862,  to  the  proposal  of  permanently  fixing  the  land- 
tax  in  the  North  Western  Provinces,  said  : — 

"After  a  most  careful  review  of  all  these  considerations,  Her 
Majesty's  Government  are  of  opinion  that  the  advantages  which 
may  reasonably  be  expected  to  accrue,  not  only  to  those  im- 
mediately connected  with  the  land,  but  to  the  community  generally, 
are  sufficiently  great  to  justify  them  in  incurring  the  risk  of  some 
prospective  loss  of  land  revenue,  in  order  to  attain  them,  and  that 
a  settlement  in  perpetuity  in  the  districts  in  which  the  conditions 
required  are,  or  may  hereafter  be,  fulfilled,  is  a  measure  dictated 
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by  sound  policy,  and  calculated  to  accelerate  the  development  of 
the  resources  of  India,  and  to  insure  in  the  highest  degree  the 
welfare  and  contentment  of  all  classes  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects 
in  the  country." 

In  opposition  to  the  above-cited  opinions,  which 
were  formed  after  administrative  experience,  and  ex- 
pressed under  official  responsibiHty  in  language  mani- 
festing deep  conviction,  Mr.  Fawcett  puts  forth  a 
contrary  opinion,  supported  only  on  a  mental  specu- 
lation. 

The  other  passage  in  his  paper  to  which  exception 
has  been  taken  is  a  short  one  relating  to  India.  After 
having  shown  by  close  and  clear  reasoning  that,  if  the 
State,  in  England,  were  to  resume  the  proprietary 
right  in  the  soil,  no  advantage  would  accrue  to  the 
cultivator,  Mr.  Fawcett  endeavours  to  support  a  con- 
trary proposition  for  India  by  asserting  that  in  Bengal 
injury  has  been  inflicted  on  the  cultivator  by  the  State 
not  having  retained  the  proprietary  right  in  the  land. 
The  passage  runs  thus  : — 

"  As  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  cultivators  would  not 
necessarily  be  better  off  if  the  State  had  relinquished  its  pro- 
prietary rights  in  the  land,  it  may  be  mentioned  that,  by  the  Per- 
manent Settlement  of  1793,  the  proprietary  rights  were  transferred 
to  the  tax-collectors  or  zemindars  for  .  a  fixed  annual  payment. 
The  result  has  been  that,  with  the  increase  in  wealth  and  population, 
the  cultivators  in  the  permanently  settled  districts  pay,  in  the  form 
of  rent  to  zemindars,  three  or  four  times  as  much  as  the  zemindars 
pay  to  the  Government.  A  large  amount  of  revenue  has  con- 
sequently been  sacrificed  for  the  benefit  of  a  special  class,  whilst 
the  cultivators'  position  has  in  no  way  improved  ;  but  on  the 
contrary,  the  injury  which  has  been  inflicted  on  them  may  in  some 
degree  be  measured  by  the  amount  of  additional  taxation  which 
they  have  had  to  bear  in  consequence  of  a  large  amount  of  revenue 
having  been  needlessly  sacrificed." 

It  is  difficult  to  follow  the  writer  in  his  argument 
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that  the  difference  between  the  rent  which  a  landowner 
receives,  and  the  portion  of  it  which  he  pays  to  the 
Government  as  land-tax,  constitutes  a  sacrifice  of 
revenue.  Rents  are  the  measure  of  the  productive 
value  of  land,  and,  in  all  prosperous  countries,  the 
difference  between  that  value,  and  the  part  of  it  which 
is  levied  as  land-tax,  becomes  greater  as  prosperity 
increases.  The  proportion  of  three  or  four  to  one  which 
Mr.  Fawcett  finds  to  exist  in  Bengal,  and  on  which  he 
measures  his  alleged  sacrifice  of  revenue,  is  greatly 
exceeded  in  France,  in  England,  and  in  all  civilised 
and  prosperous  countries  where  a  land-tax  is  paid.  In 
fact,  the  greater  the  prosperity  the  greater  must  also 
be  the  difference  between  the  rents  and  land-tax,  seeing 
that  that  difference  constitutes,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
remuneration  of  the  capital  and  labour  bestow^ed  on  the 
land.  It  seems  problematical  to  say  that  a  condition 
which  conduces  to  the  production  of  national  wealth, 
whence  revenue  is  legitimately  derivable,  involves  a 
sacrifice  of  the  revenue  itself.  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill's  uneai^-ned 
incre^nent  forms  also  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the 
difference  between  the  rent  and  the  land-tax  ;  and  that 
part  has  already  been  declared  by  Mr.  Fawcett,  in  a 
passage  quoted  above,  justly  to  belong  to  the  owner  of 
the  land.  Surely  the  principles  of  justice  and  of 
political  economy  are  the  same  in  all  parts  of  the 
world ! 

There  is  another  point  in  the  passage  relating  to 
India  which  calls  for  remark.  The  writer,  by  measur- 
ing his  alleged  sacrifice  of  revenue  on  the  present 
rental  of  Bengal,  assumes  that  the  wealth,  produced 
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under  the  encouragement  which  fixity  in  the  Govern- 
ment demand  on  land  offered  to  agricultural  industry 
and  the  expenditure  of  capital,  would  have  been 
produced  all  the  same  had  no  such  encouragement 
been  given.  Not  only  is  such  an  assumption  repugnant 
to  reason,  but  its  groundlessness  is  exposed  by  the 
actual  results  yielded  in  other  parts  of  India  where  the 
same  encouragement  has  not  been  offered  to  agricultural 
industry.  In  the  North- Western  Provinces,  for 
instance,  one  of  the  most  fertile  districts  is  thus 
described  by  the  Collector  of  Cawnpore  : 

"This  district  has  the  benefit  of  water  communication  by  both 
the  Ganges  and  the  Jumna.  It  is  intersected  by  the  East  Indian 
Railway,  and  is  partly  traversed  by  the  Ganges  Canal,  yet  the  land 
is  only  worth  five  years'  purchase,  and  the  state  of  the  average 
cultivator  is  one  of  hopeless  insolvency  and  misery." 

Then,  as  regards  the  assertion  that,  under  the  Per- 
manent Settlement,  the  cultivators'  position  has  not 
been  improved,  but  injured ;  had  Mr.  Fawcett  con- 
sulted authentic  documents  on  the  subject,  he  would 
have  found  that  the  said  assertion  is  opposed  to  fact. 
The  late  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal,  speaking  of 
districts  under  the  Permanent  Settlement,  said,  in  1877, 
that  the  cultivators'  position  had  improved  in  a  most 
remarkable  degree  since  1852,  when  he  first  landed  in 
India,  and  that  the  cultivators  were  "as  prosperous, 
as  independent,  and  as  comfortable  as  the  peasantry, 
he  believed,  of  any  country  in  the  world ;  well  fed,  well 
clothed,  free  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  their  labours,  and 
able  to  hold  their  own  and  obtain  prompt  redress  for 
any  wrong,"  Of  the  western  parts  of  the  Presidency, 
where  the  improvement  had  been  less  rapid,  it  had 
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nevertheless  been  steady.  Speaking  of  Behar,  in  1881, 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  said  : — 

Nothing  has  given  me  greater  pleasure  than  to  notice  the 
extraordinary  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  people.  There 
has  been  growing  prosperity,  an  increase  in  the  value  of  land,  a 
general  awakening  of  the  cultivating  classes,  and  an  improved 
knowledge  of  their  rights  and  privileges." 

Had  Mr.  Fav/cett  compared  the  above  statements 
and  the  reports  of  the  district  officers  in  the  perma- 
nently settled  tracts  of  Bengal,  with  the  reports  on 
the  condition  of  the  peasantry  in  the  provinces  to 
which  the  Permanent  Settlement  does  not  extend,  he 
would  not  have  made  the  erroneous  statement  to  which 
exception  is  here  taken.  The  report  of  the  Collector 
of  Cawnpore,  from  which  a  short  passage  has  been 
quoted,  shows  how  deplorable  is  the  condition  of  the 
cultivators  there  ;  and,  in  the  Madras  and  Bombay 
Presidencies,  the  bulk  of  the  cultivators  have  been 
reported  to  be  in  hopeless  indebtedness  and  destitution. 
On  the  whole,  it  is  evident  that  Mr.  Fawcett  has  been 
greatly  misinformed  on  the  condition  of  things  in  India; 
and  it  might  also  be  advisable  to  point  out  another, 
though  comparatively  a  small  error,  as  to  the  meaning  of 
the  word  zemindar,  which  will  be  found,  in  Thompson's 
Oordoo  and  English  Dictionary,"  to  be  landow7icr 
and  not  tax-gatherer. 

The  two  short  passages  referred  to  are  distinct 
from  the  main  and  special  object  of  Mr.  Fawcett's 
paper,  which  is  the  examination  of  certain  socialistic 
schemes  in  their  relation  to  England.  The  exceptions 
taken  to  those  two  passages,  therefore,  nowise  affect 
the  claim  of  the  author  to  the  gratitude  of  all  who  are 
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interested  in  the  well-being  of  the  people  of  this 
country. 

Before  concluding,  I  would  call  particular  attention 
to  the  strong  and  uncompromising  terms  in  which  Mr. 
Fawcett  has  denounced  the  injustice  which  would  be 
committed  if  a  Government  were  to  assume  the 
proprietary  rights  in  the  land  without  giving  adequate 
compensation  to  the  owners.  The  sound  principle  of 
political  morality  thus  upheld  by  him  is  about  to  be 
violated  through  a  legislative  measure,  bearing  the  title 
of  the  Bengal  Tenancy  Bill,  which  is  now  under  the 
consideration  of  the  Government  of  India.  A  main 
object  of  that  Bill  is  to  deprive  the  owners  of  the  land 
of  proprietary  rights,  without  giving  them  any  com- 
pensation whatever. 

As  it  has  often  been  urged  in  this  country,  that  the 
State  was  not  justified  originally  in  granting  or  con- 
firming the  proprietary  rights  of  the  zemindars  of 
Bengal,  and  as  such  an  argument,  if  its  fallacy  were 
not  exposed,  might  obscure,  in  the  minds  of  some,  the 
great  injustice  contemplated  in  the  Bengal  Tenancy 
Bill,  it  seems  advisable  here  to  show  how  the  argument 
stands  exactly  on  the  same  ground  as  that  adduced  by 
the  socialists  in  favour  of  an  entire  resumption  of  the 
proprietary  rights  in  the  land,  which  Mr.  Fawcett  so 
successfully  denounced  in  the  following  terms  : 

*'The  question  as  to  whether  or  not  it  was  expedient  to  have 
completely  relinquished  the  rights  which  the  State  originally 
possessed  in  the  land,  appears  to  have  no  bearing  upon  the 
question  of  appropriating  land  at  the  present  time  without  giving 
adequate  compensation  to  existing  owners.  Land  has  changed 
hands  an  indefinite  number  of  times  since  the  principle  of  private 
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property  in  land  was  recognised,  and  it  would  consequently  be 
most  indefensible  if  the  State  were  to  take  possession,  either  in 
whole  or  in  part,  of  the  land  of  the  country." 

It  may,  therefore,  confidently  be  hoped  that  the 
influence  of  one  who  entertains  the  opinion  so  strongly 
expressed  in  the  above  passage,  will  be  exerted  in 
preventing  the  injustice  contemplated  in  India. 
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